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Memorials 
of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Night. 
By TH. GRAEBNER. 


I. Paris, AUGUST 24, 1572. 


The interesting article which the Rev. Karl Kretzmann contributed 
to this Quarterry (Vol.I,2) on the Lutheran settlement in Florida 
massacred by Spanish Catholics in 1565 calls to mind a counterpart of 
that tragedy, enacted on a much larger scale seven years later in the 
capital of France. It is the massacre that gave a sinister meaning to the 
name “St. Bartholomew’s Night,” very likely, as long as the world will 
stand. Of this dark tragedy there are two memorials in the museum of 
the Concordia Historical Institute. Before the readet’s attention is directed 
to these memorials, it is well to know the circumstances under which 
' 30,000 Protestants were put to death in a single night. 

Huguenots was the name applied to the French Protestants in the 
Reformation Age. Originally they were called Lutherans. Luther’s writ- 
ings had been extensively circulated and diligently read by Frenchmen, 
and many were converted to the teachings of the great Reformer. Later 
also the Church organized by Calvin in Geneva gained many adherents 
throughout France. Men and women of the nobility joined the movement, 
and although bloody persecution raged against them, the Huguenots 
tapidly increased in numbers. Their leader was the Admiral Gaspard de 
Coligny. Also Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, was prominent in the 
movement, and the priesthood became terror-stricken with the advance 
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of the Protestant cause. The terrible Catherine de Medici, queen mother, 
was the tool of the exasperated Roman Catholic clergy. The king, a boy 
of nine years, called Charles IX, was completely under her control. Then 
there came an interval of peace, during which the Huguenots were lulled 
into a feeling of security. The guileful Catherine actually proposed that 
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Coligny. The Huguenot Champion. 


as an evidence of good feeling between Protestants and Catholics her 
daughter Margaret should marry the King of Navarre, the recognized 
leader of the Huguenots. Shortly before the marriage his mother died 
of poison, and the finger pointed to Catherine as the author of her 
death. Many Huguenots took warning from Queen Jeanne’s death and 
fled from Paris. The wedding took place August 18, 1572. While 
the French court was abandoning itself to feasting and revelry, Catherine 
and her confederates were diligently preparing for the execution of a dia- 
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bolical plot. The festivities were still at their height, when an attempt 
was made upon the life of Coligny, his left arm being shattered by 
a bullet. When the shades of night fell upon Paris on August 24, the 
eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, a signal was given by the priests of the 
Church of St.Germain l’Auxerrois. Instantly multitudes of armed men 
filled the streets. As if myriads of wild beasts had been let loose, the city 


" resounded with the demoniac yells of the murderers and the despairing 
"cries of the victims. The Huguenots had been marked; and as they were 


utterly taken by surprise, they were unable to defend themselves. Catherine 
de Medici and her attendants viewed the massacre from the palace 
windows, from which her son, King Charles IX, himself shot at some of 
the poor victims in the streets. Even the children took part in the 
carnage. They were seen trundling baby-carriages containing Protestant 
infants down to the banks of the Seine River and hurling them from the 
bridges. The field of slaughter was extended to many other towns of 
France. At Lyons the bodies of the murdered were thrown into the 
Rhone, so many of them that the course of the river was choked by the 
floating corpses. “As the unconscious river wound its way through distant 
villages, once the messenger of tranquil beauty and freshness, watering 
the verdant and flowery banks, the astonished and terrified villages beheld 
ghastly and mutilated bodies washed on their shores.” Such is in brief 
outline the story of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Night, one of the 
bloodiest tragedies of history. 


II. THE PopPe’s MEDAL. 


One of the most valuable objects in the collection of the Concordia 
Historical Institute is a copper medal, not quite the size of a half dollar, 
contained in a velvet-lined leather case. It is the medal struck by Pope 
Gregory XIII in commemoration of the “Bloody Nuptials of Paris.” 
The obverse shows a portrait of Gregory XIII. It bears the inscription: 
GREGORIVS - XIII - PONT - MAX - AN - I. (meaning: Gregory XIII, 
Pope, in his first year). The reverse shows an angel holding aloft a 
cross and bearing a sword, which is pointed at a number of corpses, male 
and female, lying in a heap. The inscription is: WGONOTORVM - 
STRAGES - 1572 (translated: The slaying of the Huguenots, 1572). 
A very valuable medal, of which only a few copies are extant. 

Besides ordering this medal to be struck, the Pope caused a triumphal 
salute to be fired from the castle of San Angelo, the city was illuminated, 
and a Te Deum (God, We Praise Thee!”) was sung in St. Peter’s 
Church, in which the Pope and the cardinals assisted, the Pope offering 
thanks to God for “this signal mercy.” The Hall of Kings in the Vatican 


was adorned with a fresco representing the massacre. 
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III]. A-MEMORIAL VOLUME, 1672. 


The museum of the Institute has just received another unusual 
memento of this famous massacre. It is a volume of orations by Marcus 
Antonius Muretus, printed at Leipsic in 1672, just one hundred years after 
the massacre. The book has some interest to our own Church because 
an inscription on the fly-leaf indicates that is was once in the library of 
Jacob Goenner, “Rector Goenner” of our college at Fort Wayne, and was 
in 1864 acquired by the Rev. J.F.Buenger. Its chief interest, however, 
is the Latin oration (pages 189—196), delivered by the Italian scholar 
Muretus on the occasion of the news which came from Paris to Rome 
in the fall of 1572. Viewed simply as an effort of oratory, it is a master- 
piece of sonorous Latin. The speaker is fairly aflame with the great 
subject that he is to treat. He is in the presence of the Holy Father, 
whom he addresses in the second person, and of the papal court. “A mes- 
sage has been received which has filled all Rome,” he says, “with delirious 
joy. Glorious France, ever ready to defend the honor of the true religion, 
has fairly outdone herself.” “It had-seemed,” says the orator, “as if the 
fair name of France should be put to shame. France, O France, mother 
of so many brave and noble men, of so many Popes, who have so nobly 
led the Church of God, were you ready to surrender the faith which you 
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once received from Christ and His apostles, you, who so frequently did ~ 


repulse the heretics from your borders? No, no! France has risen to the 
occasion. The infamous mob that was about to overwhelm the land has 
been subdued.” Then follows a brilliant passage: “OO memorable night 
which has freed the King from the peril of assassination through the 
destruction of a few [!!] traitors and which has liberated the kingdom 
from the constant danger of civil war! In that night, I am sure, the 
stars themselves glittered with a splendor greater than usual! The river 
Seine, I am persuaded, rolled her billows high with pride in order to 
cast out the cadavers of these impure creatures and carry them to the sea. 
O most happy woman Catherine, mother of the king, who for so many 
years by her solicitude has preserved the kingdom to the son and the 
son for the kingdom and who now at last is able to see her child reign 
in security! ... O day, finally, full of joy and laughter, when thou, most 
blessed Father, as this news was brought to thee, didst return thanks to 
immortal God and to St. Louis, unto whose patronage this event occurred! 
Indeed, what more wished-for tidings could have been brought to thee?” 

What more, indeed, do we need in order to meet successfully the 
denials of Romanists who assert.that the Pope’s rejoicing over the massacre 
of Paris is a fairy-tale? 

The volume from which we have quoted contains all the orations 
of Muretus, but was published at this time, 1672, as a memorial of 
‘St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. An appendix contains the expressions of 
various contemporaries about that major crime. Among these is a very 
interesting letter addressed immediately after the massacre to the French 
king by Emperor Maximilian of Germany. Although himself a Catholic, 
Maximilian was horrified by the news of the Paris affair. I have found 
” references to this letter in various historical memoirs, but have never seen 
its text quoted. The following paragraphs will be of interest to our 
readers: — 
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| 8H Habe eS mit herblicem Leid bernommen/ dag fich mein Tochter- 
mann gu einem foldjen fehandlicen Blut-Bade had bereden lajjen. 
Doh iweifs ich fo viel / da mehr andere Leute*/ als er felber regieren. 
Aber nichts dejtoweniger (aft eS fich damit nicht befdhonigen: it auch 
Damit nicht aupgericht. Wolte GOtt/er hatte mich gu Rabt gefragt/ 
wolte ihm treulich als cin Vater’ gerahten haben/ dah ex diefes ge- 
wiplich nimmermehr mit meinem Raht gethan hatte. Er hat ihme 
Hierdurd einen Flecen angehencdt/ den er nicht Teichtlich ablegen tixd. 
GOtt bergeihe cB denen/jo daran jehuldig. Dann ich Hodhlicen bez 
forge / dab fie eS erjt mit der Beit erfahren merden / tas fie gutes Damit 
qetwirdt haben. Und es in der Warheit nicht anderjt/ als tie ihr 
perniinfftiglich jdretben / dak Religions Sachen nicht mit dem Schiwerd 
foollen gerichtet und gefandelt werden. Rein Erbarer/ Gottesfirrchz 
tiger /und Friedlicbender wird eS auch anderft fagen. Bu dem fo hat 
uns Chrijtus und feine Apojtel viel ein anders gelehrt. Dann ihr 
SHiverd ijt die Bunge / Lehre Gottes Worts / und Chrijtlicher Wandel 
qetveft: Wuch ihr Leben uns dahin reigen folle / wie jie und fo fweit fie 
OHrijto nachgefolget /ignen nachgufolgen. Bu deme / jo jolten die tollen 
eut nunmehr billich in fo viel Bahren gefehen und erfahren haben / 
Dak eS mit dem thrannifcen Kipffen und brennen fich nicht wil thun 
fajjen. - Sn Gumma/ mir gefallt es gar nicjt/und fwerde e8 auch 
nimmermehr loben/ eS mare dann Gach/ dah GOHit itber mich berz 
hangte / daw ich toll und unfinnig wiirde: Ddafiir ich aber treulich 


bitten fil.” 
IV. 334 YEARS LATER. 


The reader will pardon, in conclusion, a few brief paragraphs of 
a mote personal nature. 

From our quarters in the third floor of an ancient tavern on the Rue 
Therese, in August, 1906, we would hear at eight in the evening (not 
spending the evenings out, as we were too footsore), the doleful sound 
of a distant set of church-bells. Regularly, the two weeks of our stay, 
the mournful sound of those bells. We knew not whence they came. 
On the last day of our visit our little family was strolling along the Rue 
de Rivoli near the Louvre, when that same disharmonious clangor of 
bells smote upon our ears, this time close by. The sounds came from 

a tall Gothic steeple, and upon inquiry I was told that it was the tower 
of St.Germain. I turned to my pocket guide, and this is what it said: 
“Various political events of great celebrity took place here. On the night 
of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572, the conspirators chose, as a signal 
for the massacre, the sound of the evening bells of St. Germain.” 

Had it not been for the coincidence, I would scarcely remember it, 
but continuing down the Rue de Rivoli, our roving eyes were attracted by 
a remarkably fine statue of a man. It is the statue of Coligny, murdered 
in St. Bartholomew’s Night, whose head was conveyed to Rome and ex- 
hibited to the Pope. This figure, of heroic size, faces the Louvre, from 
which the king fired his rifle at the fleeing Protestants. At his feet there 
is an open Bible. 

Five days later, when I was out at sea, a glance at the calendar told 
me that it was the 24th. Above the sound of the swish of waters it 
seemed to me that I heard the confused and dolorous clangor of the bells 
that were calling the “faithful” to Mass in St. Germain |’Auxerrois. 


* A reference to Catharine? the priesthood? 
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The Historical Institute Room. 
By PRoF. R. W. HEINTZE, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Board of Control of Concordia Theological Seminary has kindly 
given us this room. It is on the third floor of the Administration Building. 
The window at the right of the picture faces south. A line from the 
swivel chair parallel with the glass cases would be the center of the 
room, north-south, while the east-west axis would run between the two 
filing cases. At the lower right corner we must imagine another niche 
with a window. To the left of the large easy chair and opposite the 
farthest three cases there are two pairs of deep closets. The three triple 
glass cases, the filing cabinets, and a large cabinet, 314 X47, next to the 
entrance (not visible here) are the equipment of the room}; everything 
else is collection. At the extreme left, including the niche, with the square 
piano, is the Walther section.. There is but one wall that is perpendicular, 
6% feet high; in the other parts of the room the slant part of the ceiling 
reaches down to within five and even 3 feet from the floor. This makes 
it difficult to display the more than forty framed pictures, diplomas, 
memorials, portraits. On the wall before us there is a large photograph 
of the Seminary in 1875, with a lithograph, next to it, showing the same 


ee 


view without trees and other gardening. The two square sheets to the « 


left of Dr. Walther’s large portrait are a pencil drawing of the Doctor’s 
study and a photograph of Dr. Stoeckhardt’s sitting-room, with the Doctor, 
Mrs. Stoeckhardt, and the baby in it, evidently for their Kaffeestunde, 
a very cozy picture. The last picture (right) was donated several years ago 
by Mr. Theo. Lamprecht. It represents Luther and is said to be one of 
the earliest prints in America. The same friend — now entered into life — 
donated a thick portfolio with wash-drawings of the quadricentenary in 
Germany of 1883. Other prints, lithographs, photos, will have to be 
mounted and portfolios made for them. } 
The show-cases contain account-books and objects which are connected 
with the Saxon Emigrants of 1839. [Concerning the box whose photo 
was published in No. 1 of the QuaRTERLY as Stephan’s money box, a correc- 
tion must be made. Rev. W.Koepchen, of New York, pointed out that it 
was a box in which the bishop kept his papers. A visit to Wittenberg, Mo., 


last summer convinced me that our New York friend is right. The error 


was due to a written statement pasted on the inside of the cover.} The 
face in the third case from the left, bottom, is a replica of Luther’s death- 
mask, from Halle. The cases also house quite a number of minute-books 
of pastoral conferences, which give an insight into the theological work 
and into their planning. Besides, there are several journals or day-books 
of pastors, District presidents, and secretaries. Other objects are such as 
have been in use by the early members of our churches—a hymn-book 
brought over by so and so; the hand-bell used by Mr. Selle in his school; 
collection receptacles (Klingelbeutel); a small valise in which Synod’s 
gift years ago was presented to Walther. 

Of much greater importance are the contents of the filing cabinets 
* and the large cabinet. They hold manuscripts, charters, ordination and 
vocation certificates, professors’ notes for their lectures, MSS. for their 
publications, written sermons, etc. There are many hundreds of letters 
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to and from Walther, A. L. Graebner, W.Sihler, and other men connected 
with the history of our Church; yes, and of women, e.g., the letter in 
which Mrs. Walther accepts the proposal of the Doctor. There is part 
of Graebner’s correspondence on the Australia work and on the beginning 
of our work in English. There are “theological opinions” (Gutachten) of 
the Faculty. Just in this connection I plead for the sending in of such 
Gutachten, in the original if possible, if not, at least in certified copy, 
either to the secretary of the Faculty, or to the secretary of the Historical 
Institute. A beginning has been made. A large part of the church-life 
is reflected in the church records, much more than in synodical reports. 
Naturally, the congregations will not give up their record-books; but 
attention might be called to this or that significant entry, and copies in 
writing or photostats might be made and collected in the Institute. Then 
there should be a collection as large as possible of material already 
printed — state histories, country histories, publications of other historical 
societies, series of church periodicals, histories of congregations (not only 
of the Missouri Synod), clippings, reminiscences. Our filing cabinets had 
to be of extra width, because many of the letters and documents of 
ninety years ago are written on sheets much longer than those customary 
now, and they must not be folded. I think the Institute will gladly spend 
money for more cabinets and cases if we have the material for which 
they would be needed. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 
Reported in Meeting of September 18, 1928. 


From Mr. Heid, St. Louis, Mo., through Mr. Louis H. Waltke: Lu- 
theraner, Vols. 1—4, bound; Vol.3, unbound; Vol.5, unbound; Vol. 6, 
unbound; Vol 11, unbound. German Bible (printed at Barmen), modern. 
Hirschberger Bibel, all sewing and both covers gone. Uebung der wah- 
ren Gottseligkeit. Starck’s Prayer-book, Concordia edition, new. Hart- 
mann, Mineralogie, 1843. Muspratt’s Chemie, 1874. Fruehling, Zucker- 
industrie, 1897. Wagner, Jahresbericht, chemisch-technologisch, 1877. 
Stutzer, Duengerlehre, 1890. Meitz, Moussierende Getraenke, and 18 other 
books on chem.-tech. subjects. Hlellner, Sprachunterricht, 1861. Heyse, 
Deutsche Schulgrammatik. Unterweisungsbuechlein (Buftalo— probably 
by Grabau). Several other language books. Goethe, Cotta, “Ausgabe von 
letzter Hand,” 24 vols. ~ ‘ 


From Rev. C. Th. Golsch, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Zuruf aus der Heimat 
an die Ev.-Luth. Kirche Nordamerikas. Stuttgart, 1845. 


From Rev. A.C. Waechte, Madison, Minn.: Program for 25th Anni- 
versary of St. John’s, Madison, May, 1928. 


From Rev. J. A. Friedrich, Iowa City, Iowa: Photo of Building Com- 
mittee of St.Paul’s Luth. Chapel, Iowa City, with picture of chapel, 
dedicated January 9, 1927. 


The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia (Mt. Airy), 
50th anniversary annual catalog, 1914, pamphlet. 
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From Dr. W.Kohn, River Forest: Box of letters, etc., of the Army 
and Navy Board, 1917—1918. 

From Rev. G. W. Wolter, Arlington, Nebr.: a) Hilgendorf, Predigt 
am 50jaehrigen Jubilaeum der St. Paulsgemeinde bei Arlington. b)G.W. 
Wolter, Predigt am 400jaehrigen Reformationsfest 1917. c) Gemeinde 


7 


A Corner of the Lutheran Indian Cemetery at Bethany, 
near St. Louis, Mich. 


(This cut and that on the next page have been presented to the 
Institute by Rev. E. H. Voss, Saginaw, Mich.) 


u. Kirchhofsordnung der St. Paulsgemeinde, Belle Creek. d) Geschichte 
des Waisenhauses zu Fremont, Nebr., 1892—1912. e) E.Eckhardt, Ge- . 
schichte des Nebraska-Distrikts. 

From Prof. Th. Graebner: A set of pen-and-ink drawings by the Rev. 
F. Ruhland and a photograph of a picture of Dr. Luther. 


Sy 
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From Dr. L. Fuerbringer: A gold watch-charm in the form of the — 
letter “L” which had once been the property of Dr. Walther, the founder 
and first editor of Der Lutheraner. 

A copy of Hochstetter’s Geschichte der Missouri-Synode, presented . 
by the Rev. W. Eifert, of Indianapolis. ) 
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A Gravestone on the Lutheran Indian Cemetery 
near St. Louis, Mich. 


Two volumes of sermons by Pastor Stephan, presented by the Rev. 
J. H. Hartenberger. 
Received by the Secretary of Concordia Historical Institute: — 


From Mr. A.C. Abel, of Chicago: A medal commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the Reformation. 
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From Rev. Alfred Doerffler, St. Louis: Programs of the Pieper semi- 
centennial service held at the Seminary; souvenir booklets of the testi- 
monial dinner held at Hotel Roosevelt; twentieth anniversary booklet 
of Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. 


From Mr.E. Stegen, St.Louis: Six catalogs of St. John’s Lutheran 
College, Winfield, Kans., of the second, third, fourth, and fifth years 
(18941898) and of the sixteenth and eighteenth years (1909—1910, 
1911—1912). 


From Rev. Jesse, St. Louis: Programm zu der feierlichen Promotion 
Herrn Professor C. F. W. Walthers zum Doctor der Theologie am 
25. Januar, 1878; Programm fuer die Enthuellung der Lutherstatue am 
Concordia-Seminar zu St. Louis, Mo., Sonntag, den 14. Juni, 1903. 


From Prof. Th. Graebner, chairman of the Art Committee: Three 
copies of the order of service for the dedication of the Athanasius Archway 
at Concordia Seminary, November 18, 1928. 


From Mr. E. Moellering, of Cincinnati: Photographs of the Salzburg 
Medal and miniatures depicting the main events of the persecutions and 
emigrations of the Salzburgers, found in Cincinnati last spring. Charges 
on these paid by Mr. Louis H. Waltke. 


From the library of Rev. F.Erdmann, Horse Prairie, Ill: Kurze 
Darstellung der Glaubenslehre (two volumes, Mt. Carmel, IIl., 1853); 
Kirchengeschichte (den 25. Februar, 1867); a book of sermons, some oc- 
casional; note-book with Missionspredigten und Erntedankfestpredigten; . 
Thesen ueber den Gebrauch der Christlichen Freiheit (contains also ein 
Konfirmanden-Register, 1880—1893); a pamphlet, Ordnungsregeln zur 
Leitung von Synodalversammlungen; the treasuret’s account-book of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois, containing accounts of synodical 
treasury, Foreign Missionary Society, Home Missionary Society, Educa- 
tion Society; a volume containing an essay delivered before a conference 
or synod, in which Pastor Erdmann shows the un-Lutheran character of 
the General Synod, and Eine Apologie fuer den von Stahlmann heraus- 
gegebenen Katechismus, besonders das Amt der Schluessel betreffend; the 
original copy of Constitution der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von 
Illinois und andern Staaten. 


From Rev. F.Erdmann also the following records: — 


1) Proceedings of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois, 
1863—1872. This volume contains the constitution of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, dated May, 1872. 


2) Proceedings of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Illinois and other 
States, 18731880. This volume contains the minutes of the meeting 
at which this Synod unanimously voted to unite with the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States, 


3) The following printed copies of the Proceedings of the Synod of 
Illinois: a) 1853, convened at Quincy, Adams Co., Ill., English; b) 1858, 
convened at Horse Prairie, Randolph Co., Ill., English; c) 1859, convened 
at Quincy, Adams Co., Ill, English; d) 1863, convened at Mendon, 
Adams Co., Ill., German. 
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4) The following printed copies of the Proceedings of the Synod of 
Illinois and other States: a) 1870, convened at Horse Prairie, Randolph 
Co., Ill, German; b) 1876, convened at Lincoln, Logan Co., Ill. German; 
c) 1877, convened at Beardstown, Cass Co., Ill., German; d) 1880, con- 
vened at La Grange, Lewis Co., Mo., German. 


5) Protokollbuch der Noerdlichen Distriktskonferenz der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Illinois und andern Staaten, 1864—1879. 


The Synod of the West. 
By JOHN B. GARDNER, S. T. M., of Latrobe, Pa. 


, (Grateful recognition is accorded the Rev. M. L. Wagner, D. D., of 
Dayton, O., for the loan of documents in his possession. Dr. Wagner is 
probably better acquainted with the early history of Lutheranism in Indiana 
than any other living man.) 


A. HISTORICAL. 


I. The Organization. — Lutherans came into the territory covered by 
the Synod of the West very early, at least one congregation dating from 
the latter part of the eighteenth century and several from the first decade 
of the nineteenth century. Two streams of migration are to be noted: 
1) those from Pennsylvania, who entered the Synod of the West; 2) those 
from the Carolinas, who entered the Synod of Indiana. (There was, of 
course, considerable interchange, but knowledge of these two streams helps 
much to understand later developments in Indiana and Kentucky.) 


The Synod of the West was organized in 1835 with the approval of 
the General Synod leaders in the East. Its beginning, however, dates from 
the year 1834, when a preliminary “convention” was held in Jeffersontown 
(formerly known as Brunerstown), now practically a suburb of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Three pastors and three lay delegates attended this meeting. 

The actual organization of the Synod of the West took place in 1835, 
in Louisville, the meetings being held in the “Protestant Methodist Church.” 
The place of nativity probably had something to do with the genius of the 
synod, for it was in some respects more Methodist than Lutheran. 


II. The Organizers. —It is interesting to study the men who formed 
the Synod of the West. They are to be divided into three groups: — 


1. Those who attended the preliminary meeting at Jeffersontown in 
1834. These three were: — 

Rev. Jacob Grigler, Florence, Boone Co., Ky., a few miles southwest 
of Cincinnati. (This parish is now in the Ohio District, U.L. C.) 


Rev. William Jenkins, Thompson’s Creek, Bedford Co., Tenn., some 
fifty miles southeast of Nashville, near Shelbyville. John Shofner was the 
lay delegate, and the church on Thompson’s Creek is now known as 
“Shofner’s.” The writer attended the centennial in this little congrega- 

’ tion a few years ago, but it really dates from much earlier days. One of 
the congregations in the parish is known as “Jenkins’s Chapel” in memory 
of the early pastor. (The parish is now in the Indiana District, U. L. C.) 
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_ Rev. George Yeager, Jeffersontown, Ky. This dates from the eight- 
eenth century as a German church, English since 1817 (now in Indiana 
District, U.L.C.). Pastor Yeager was later tried and deposed from the 
ministry. 

2. Additional pastors who attended the organization meeting in 1835. 
They were the two following: — 


Rev. Peter Rizer, Corydon, Harrison Co. (then Floyd Co.), Ind. 
‘Corydon was the first capital of Indiana and was a very important point in 
early history. Mount Solomon Church dates from about 1810 or 1812 
and is located on an abrupt hill about six miles to the west —a very weak 
congregation (now in Indiana District, U.L.C.). 


Rev. John J. Lehmanowsky, Rush Co., Ind., near Knightstown. This 
is the celebrated officer on Napoleon’s staff who came to America and was 
ordained to the ministry late in life. He was of a restless disposition and 
was happiest when doing missionary work. His church near Knightstown 
has long gone out of existence, with many others of the quasi-Lutheran 
bodies of that part; but the Church in Cincinnati and missions established 
elsewhere still stand as monuments to his nervous energy. (See Under 
Two Captains, by Dr. Sadtler, for a complete life of this remarkable con- 
verted Jew.) 


3. Additional signers of the constitution. Four of them: — 


Rev. Daniel Scherer, Hillsboro, Ill. Some years later the Synod of 
Illinois resolved that Pastor Scherer “was the pioneer of Lutheranism in ° 
Illinois. Both the Missouri Synod and the U.L.C. in that State owe a 
debt of gratitude to that self-sacrificing missionary. 


Rey. Nathan B. Little, Circleville, O. He is regarded as the “father” 
of the “new measures” in the Synod of the West; later, however, he be- 
came more conservative. The congregation is now a member of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio. 

Rey. Abraham Reck, Indianapolis, Ind. He may be regarded as the 
“father” of Lutheranism in and about Indianapolis, for he organized all 
the old congregations in Marion County, all of which are now in the 
Indiana District, U.L.C. Members of these aided in organizing congre- 
gations now in the Missouri Synod. (One can understand why they would 
gladly do so when one reads in the history of Indianapolis that in the First 
Lutheran Church of Indianapolis the “Millerites” in 1837, or about that 
time, were allowed to conduct a series of extremely emotional services for 
several days.) No one to-day would approve Pastor Reck’s “new measure” 
activities or his proselyting zeal. 

Rev. Jesse Hoover, Fort Wayne, Ind. He is the “father” of Luther- 
anism at Fort Wayne, the predecessor of Rev. F.C.D. Wyneken. 


Ill. Relations with the General Synod.— Although organized under 
General Synod auspices and upon a General Synod constitutional basis, the 
Synod of the West did not unite with that body until 1841. This was due 
probably to distances and the poverty of the pastors and people. The 
Synod of the West was in thorough accord with the General Synod in 
those early days of unionism and indifferentism. 
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IV. Competition with the Synod of Indiana.— Another Lutheran 
body was organized at about the same time as the Synod of the West, 
covering principally Indiana. This was the Synod of Indiana, reorganized 
several times, finally as “Chicago Synod” of the General Council (under 
which name it spread into Michigan and Illinois). This was divided in 
1920, its members participating in organizing the present Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan Districts of the U.L.C. This synod was formed in 1835 
under the leadership of the Henkels and others from the sturdy Tennessee 
Synod. It was always anti-General Synod. 


Several efforts were made to combine the Synod of Indiana and the 
Synod of the West. The two points of difference mentioned in 1841 were: 
1. membership in the General Synod; 2. interest in “the falsely called 
benevolent societies of the present day, such as Tract, Temperance, Mis- 
sionary, Bible, and a host of such like “fantastical societies” on the part 
of the Synod of the West. (It appears from this that the Henkels to 
some extent took the same attitude as the Hardshell Baptists, Radical 
Campbellites, and others relative to these matters.) 


Nor must it be forgotten that the leaders in the Synod of the West 
were from Pennsylvania and Maryland and that they were filled with the 
spirit of the “new measures,” while the leaders of the Synod of Indiana 
were from the South. 


Among the two parties (although both were small) there were un- 
fortunately some who desired preeminence and others who were erratic. 
Possibly a fair comparison would be this: — 


The Synod of Indiana was doctrinally sound and inefficient as to 
administration. 

The Synod of the West was doctrinally weak and efficient as far as 
administration was concerned. 


Had it been possible then to combine the sound Lutheranism of the 
Synod of Indiana and the practical aggressiveness and organizing ability 
of the Synod of the West, the Lutheran Church to-day would, humanly 
speaking, dominate the State of Indiana and would be a strong factor in — 
Kentucky, while in Illinois many heartaches and divisions would have been 
avoided. (“It might have been.”) 


V. Relations with the Evangelical Synod of North America. — The 
Synod of the West was decidedly unionistic and indifferentistic in its 
tendencies. But they were not so much so as to lose all judgment. In the 
minutes of 1841 the following resolution appears relative to the Evangeli- 
cal Church Union of the West (now the Evangelical Synod of North 
America): “Your Committee regrets that the brethren composing the 
Evangelical Church Union do not see the propriety of connecting them- 
selves with the Evangelical Lutheran or Reformed synods, as the formation 
of a separate body in America only adds one more to the number already 
formed and is more calculated to divide than to unite.” (True of all 
_ unionistic movements. The members of the Synod of the West were good 
prophets in this particular.) Q 

VI. Interest in Education. — Catechetical instruction was not stressed 
at first. Later, under the pressure of the incoming German pastors, the tide 
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was turning that way. It would not be correct, however, to claim the 
Synod of the West as one which instructed its young adequately. The 
revival was relied upon rather than the catechism. 


The synod’s chief interest was centered in the establishing of a school 
for the training of ministers. For years funds were gathered, and a school 
was begun at Hillsboro, Ill., later removed to Springfield and there dis- 
continued. (The buildings are now used by the Practical Seminary of the 
Missouri Synod.) 

The Ohio pastors were urging a college, and in 1845 Wittenberg 
College was started at Springfield, O. The Synod of the West was hard 
to interest in this movement because of their desire to establish their 

in Illinois; they did, however, give their approval, and it was 
over the adoption of a constitution for the new school that Pastor Wyneken 
became dissatisfied and withdrew from the synod (the doctrinal basis 
being vague). 


VII. Division. — During the course of years there was growing up 
a conservative party in the synod, and two divergent opinions were existing 
side by side, one tending toward confessional Lutheranism, the other toward 
“new measures” and doctrinal indifferentism. The conservative patty was 
headed by Pastor Wyneken, of Fort Wayne, who withdrew with his con- 
gregation in 1845. (It was in this church that the General Council was 
organized in 1867, Holy Trinity Church.) 

In 1846 the Synod of the West was divided into three synodical 
bodies. Distance was assigned as the reason. Some think that doctrinal 


reasons and personalities had corisiderable weight also. The three new 
synods were to be: — 


1. The Synod of the West, composed of congregations in Indiana. 
There is no record of any subsequent meeting of this reorganized synod, 
although Pastor Lehmanowsky always claimed that it was in existence and 
to the time of his death at Corydon, Ind., regarded himself as president 
of the synod. Part of the members entered into the Miami Synod (now 
in the Ohio District, U.L.C.); Pastors John J. Meissner, John F. Isensee 
and J.G.Kunze participated in organizing the Indianapolis Synod (now 
part of the Southern District of the Joint Synod of Ohio); others became 
active in the Olive Branch Synod formed in 1848 (now in Indiana 
Dies ULC). 


2. The Synod of Illinois, composed of congregations in that State. 
This was divided in 1867 over doctrinal differences. A part of the con- 
gregations formed the Synod of Central Illinois of the General Synod 
(now in Illinois District, U.L.C.); the others, the Synod of Illinois and 
Adjacent States (now in the Missouri Synod). Several other Districts of 
the U.L.C. as well as of the Augustana Synod are in part descendants of 
this body. 

3. The Synod of the Southwest, composed of congregations in Ken- 

, Tennessee, and Missouri. Of these, those near Cincinnati are now 
in the Ohio District of the U.L.C.; others, in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
are either in the Indiana District of the U.L.C. or have disbanded. 
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B. DOCTRINES AND PRACTISES. 
I. SOME STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE FAITH. 


In the constitution of the Synod of the West one would to-day expect 
something of a doctrinal basis. But there was nothing of the kind, in 
line with the usage then in the synods of the General Synod. Not even 
the Word of God was recognized. This seemed to have been taken for 
granted. 

In the by-laws they provided that before licensure or ordination min- 
isters must answer certain questions, among them these: — 

1. “Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
to be the Word of God and the only infallible rule of faith and practise?” 

2. “Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines of the Word of 
God are taught in a manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession?” 

These were from a model constitution for district synods provided by 
the General Synod in 1829. Later the General Synod made some changes, 
and the meaning in the first question became ambiguous (the second one 
already was). This was corrected in 1913. 

While the constitution had nothing to say about the faith, at the pre- 
liminary meeting in 1834 there was a very lengthy paper drawn up by 


Rev. William Jenkins. (This document should be preserved, but it is too 


long for this paper.) As a whole, it is “orthodox,” but its Lutheranism 
is weak. The following points are noted: — 

1. “For the profitable use of the means of grace we conceive that all 
men are endowed with the necessary ability. This ability does not ex- 
tend to the fulfilling of the Law or being just in every sense before God, 
but only embraces everything that is necessary to bring the profitable use 
of the means of grace fairly within the range of man’s voluntary agency 
within his powers of choice. The denial that all men are endowed with 
such an ability we consider to be both unreasonable and unscriptural.” 
(This is Lutheranism diluted by the free use of Arminianism.) 

2. “When a person performs the conditions upon which the blessings 


of the atonement are suspended, he is represented in the Word of God 


as being in a state of justification before God,” etc. (The word “per- 
forms” makes a Lutheran shudder. Perhaps Father Jenkins did not mean 
what he said, but he seems to have taught justification by faith and works 
or at least by faith as itself a work.) 


3. After an excellent presentation of Dr. Luther’s explanation of — 


Baptism the document spoils it by saying: “It has been said and believed 
by some that we consider Baptism to be regeneration; but this is entirely 
incorrect.” From what follows it may be that Father Jenkins merely in- 
tended to oppose the Romish ex opere operato, for he says: “As a right 
use of this ordinance we believe that the promised grace is not only offered 
and exhibited, but really conferred by the Holy Ghost; yet we do not 
confine the efficacy of the rite to that moment wherein it is administered.” 
(Use of words like “ordinance” and “tite” do give it a bad flavor, though.) 
4. “Valid Christian Baptism can be administered only by an authot- 
ized minister of Christ.” (No exception is made in extremis.) 


,. Saree 
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| 5. With regard to the Lord’s Supper: “The mode of the glorified 
Savior’s presence in the rite is not believed by any except the papists, and 
the Real Presence is so commonly admitted by the different Protestant 
denominations that all dispute upon the subject has subsided.” (This 
makes it very clear that either the fathers were not Lutheran in faith or 
were unable to distinguish between the Lutheran Real Presence and the 
Zwinglian and Arminian subjectivism.) 
The following appears in the minutes of the 1841 convention, page 17: 
“A sacrament so solemn as that of the commemoration of the death of our 
Redeemer, with which the purest and most elevated sentiments of which 
man is capable are associated and which,.on the present occasion, was 
administered to a large number of believers, naturally produced a deep 
impression, and the brethren felt persuaded that the solemnity which pre- 
vailed would accompany many to the retirement of the closet.” (This is, 
of course, rank Zwinglianism plus the emotionalism of the “new measure” 
advocates.) : 
The practise of the synod is shown by the minutes of 1842, page 4: 
“On the Lord’s Day the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to a large number of communicants, consisting of Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans, who, with united mind and heart, gave delightful 
evidence that they all were the subjects of one Lord, animated by one hope, 
had one faith, and were enlightened and sanctified by one Spirit.” (!) 


Il, Two IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Two things are to be noted about the Synod of the West. These are 
its missionary zeal and its interest in the “new measures,” so popular in ~ 
those days. 

1. The first of these is shown in the very first meeting, when a survey 
was made of the Church in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
Tn 1835 a resolution was adopted which appointed Revs. J. J. Lehmanowsky 
and Peter Rizer to “travel through the States of Indiana and Illinois to 
ascertain the actual condition of the Lutheran Church in those States and 
to make report of their labors to this synod at its next meeting.” (An 
interesting appendix to the resolution says that the above-named pastors 
were “authorized to make collections on their way, as this synod is not 
tesponsible for any expense incurred.”) 

_ This journey was not made; for the Pennsylvania Lutherans sent 
“Father Heyer” out to do this very work, and this celebrated missionary 
spent considerable time visiting Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, even going 
into Missouri. 

From the start intense interest was shown in Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and other important centers. The field which this little synod claimed 
included parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri. 

2. The second of these features is quite noticeable. Synodical con- 
ventions were predominantly for revival purposes, and the minutes are 
full of notices of the conversions taking place at those times. Reports 
were frequent about “works of grace” in the.congregations. It is not 
surprising that Pastor Wyneken, of Fort Wayne, and others found them- 
selves out of harmony with that synod. 


~ 
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Ill. SOME SIDE-LIGHTs. 


There are some very interesting side-lights connected with the organiz- 
ing of this body. Among them are the following: — 


1. Constitution, chapter I, Article III: “The number of lay votes shall 
never exceed that of the ministers. And if a lay delegate be present from 
a district not represented by a minister, he shall have a seat and liberty 
of speech, but no vote.” (No congregational authority for them!) 


2. Constitution, chapter II, Article XI: “Ministers in good standing 
in any other synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, together with any 
minister of any sister church who may happen to be present or who may 
appear as a delegate from said bodies may be received as advisory members, 
but cannot vote in any decision of this synod.” (This practise was usual 
in the General Synod, but does not obtain in the U.L.C.) 


3. Constitution, chapter V, Article VI: “No minister or licentiate 
coming from a foreign country shall be received as a member of this synod 
until after a residence of two years in this country and unexceptional de- 
portment during that time. Excepting only that, if an ordained minister 
comes well recommended by a Consistorium or a number of individuals 
known to the ministerium as orthodox and evangelic, then and in such 
case he may be admitted for twelve months, at the expiration of which 
time the vote is to be taken for his permanent reception.” (With the 
entry of so many wolves and false shepherds among the sheep this was 
a wise provision in a day of slow communication. If all Lutherans in 
America had been that cautious instead of taking in smooth-talking im- 
postors because they were cheap, out history would be much brighter.) 


4. Ministers were freely received from other denominations without 
being required to take a course in Lutheranism, character and “orthodoxy” 
being the only requisites. 


Rev. George Brandau came over from the Reformed Church and was 
for some time pastor of a large German church in Louisville. As neither 
the Missouri Synod nor the U.L.C. has a congregation in Louisville of 
that age, this must have been one of the churches now in the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, which has fattened itself in Louisville by taking 


over these old Lutheran congregations. 


Members of the synod sometimes went over to other denominations. 
An important case of this kind was that of Rev. W.R. McChesney, who 
was pastor of an English mission in Louisville and who took the congre- 
gation with him into the Campbellite Church. 


>. It is marvelous to note the distances traveled by pastors to attend 
synod, Father Jenkins came two hundred miles from down in Ten- 
nessee, Father Crigler about hundred miles from near Cincinnati, while 
others came from Indianapolis, Hillsboro, Ill., and even from Missouri. 
All had to come via horseback over roads which would to-day be considered 
impassable; and some of them required more time en route than they 
spent in the sessions. (What a lesson to some of our restless pastors now- 
adays, who find it burdensome to ride a few miles on a train and must 
leave before synod adjourns!) 


—— ee 
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C. FINAL OBSERVATIONS. 


I. The Synod of the West would not to-day be acceptable to any 
body of Lutherans, as their doctrine and practise were alien. 


II. The missionary zeal of these men gives them a right to our grati- 
tude and respect. Many of the pioneer churches in the States mentioned 
were gathered by them, and later pastors brought them to a more con- 
setvative position. 

III. Consideration must be given to the times. “New measures” were 
rampant, and some of our most conservative Lutheran bodies of to-day 
have congregations which were filled with that spirit. Confessional Lu- 
theranism was hardly known. (Lutheran dogmatics in English did not 
exist; ministers were taught Presbyterian dogmatics.) 


IV. Realizing the handicaps of these poorly trained men and the 
times in which they lived and seeing the fruits of their labors to-day, we 
must thank the Lord for His blessing upon their efforts and His over- 
ruling many of their errors and must for ourselves endeavor to maintain 
greater purity of doctrine and conservatism of practise with a missionary 
zeal such as theirs. 


Religious Organization in Missouri Before 1839. 
By PROF. R. W. HEINTZE. 


Nore. — For this article we were able to use first-hand sources only in 
a few instances. Most of the material was gathered from county histories. © 
Several of these have evidently not been written with an eye to accuracy and 
thoroughness, but rather for the glory of the county and of those whose 
families are recorded in the genealogical registers. The purpose of this con- 
tribution can therefore only be to offer a preliminary survey in outline. — 
The year 1839 has been chosen merely because the writer was interested in 
investigating the surroundings of that section of the State of Missouri in 
which the Saxon Immigrants settled, as well as its background. 


The pioneers of what is now called Missouri were French, many of 
them French Canadians. The American stock of the Eastern colonies 
crossed the Alleghanies only on the eve of the Revolutionary War. When 
the dispute between England and France, in 1763, ended by the transfer of 
the territory east of the Mississippi from French to English rule, the 
French settlers in Western Illinois emigrated either down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans or actoss the river to Missouri. In Illinois they had had 
a number of settlements along the Mississippi and its tributaries, the most 
prominent being Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Fort Chartres. From the fort, 
Pierre Laclede and Chouteau crossed the River of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Mississippi; the Spaniards named it the River of the Holy Ghost) . 
It was a trip to which they were accustomed; for even before that year 
groups of men had been sent across to mine lead, to hunt for animals, 
or to give military protection from the invasions made by Spain. How- 
ever, the only permanent settlement on the western bank of the Mississippi 
had been Ste. Genevieve. The mining region was rough and uninviting, 
and hunters could always return to headquarters in Illinois. (Billon’s 


Annals of St. Louis.) : 
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But the Frenchmen who wished to escape the English frying-pan in 
Illinois got into the Spanish fire on the other side; for, unknown to the 
colonists, France had relinquished the lands west of the Mississippi to Spain. 
Yet socially and religiously this made no difference. For up to 1803 the 
population living in Missouri consisted practically of only one nationality, 
the French; the character of the people, their ideas, language (the proc- 
lamations of the Spanish governors were issued in French) , customs, amuse- 
ments, marriages, and funerals, everything was French (Billon, 66. 67), and 
the church services were Roman Catholic. There were only two towns 
with Spanish names, New Madrid and Cayoso. The Spanish governors 
gave every inducement to fill the territory with settlers, for they feared 
attacks from English Canada. And they were quite successful, for by 
1786 (their rule extended to 1800) the population of the settled strip 
along the river, from a little north of the mouth of the Missouri River to 
the present southern boundary of the State, was about 2,000 (Cart’s Mis- 
souri, p.56); 1799: 6,000. This rapid increase was partly owing to the 
“Ordinance of 1787,” which excluded slavery from the Northwest Territory 
(Illinois, etc.) and prompted Illinois slave-owners to cross over to Missouri 
notwithstanding the fact that it was Spanish. As we approach the year 
1800, we gradually find Americans arriving from Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee and later on a sprinkling from the Carolinas, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. All these were welcome to the Spanish governors. But 
Spanish rule demanded that each permanent settler be “un bon Catholique,” 
a good Catholic, and prohibited any other public worship than the Mass. 
However, the governor was at a safe distance from Havana, his bishop’s 
see (under the French regime the people had belonged to the see of 
Quebec), and understood the art of connivance, so that a Baptist preacher 
held Protestant services at St.Louis in the 90’s of that century. 

The strip of those settlers along the Mississippi was about fifty miles 
wide. Before 1763 Jesuits had vigorously carried on mission-work among 
the Indians, and when the Pope disfranchised the order, the work was 
continued by parish priests, but not effectively, which is not surprising since 
the Indians had become allies of the English. For several years the vast 
white district was served by only two priests, Colat and Meurin, S. J.; 
later Gibault, of Quebec, ministered to these people from Kaskaskia. 

But it must not be forgotten that these priests, working among 
Catholic Frenchmen, had an easier task than the men who later on tried to 
serve the Protestant Americans in the same district. For the French people 
were utban-minded and sociable, preferring to live together in villages and 
towns, and were therefore easily reached in numbers. Even a city like 
St. Louis did not have a wide-flung territory; in 1780 the northern city 
limits were Cherry St. (Franklin Ave.); the southern, Poplar St.; the 
western, Third St. On the other hand, the Tuckers, Johnsons, Macintoshes, 
Hobtons, Turners, etc., who came ‘later, loved to live at a good distance 
from one another, each one about in the center of his property. 

Capuchins had been sent up from New Orleans to the Illinois country, 
and in Father Valentine, St.Louis had its first resident priest. Regular 
visits were made to Ste. Genevieve, Kaskaskia, Fort Chartres, Cahokia, 
Prairie du Roches, and neighboring villages. The entire province under 
Spain contained twenty-two priests, but none of them was permanently in 
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his parish. That nowhere large assemblies had to be accommodated is 
easily understood; therefore it is not surprising that in the early days of 
religious life in St. Louis, e. g., 1766, public worship was held under a tent 
and in other villages either in private houses or in a log cabin. 

The population had kept its French traits of easy-going contentment 
and time-consuming politeness. Of course, the pioneers near the frontier 
were rougher and paid less attention to regularity in religious exercises. 
Captain Stoddard, who administered affairs when, in 1803, the province was 
taken over by the United States, pays eloquent tribute to the Frenchmen’s 
religious character and urbanity of manners. The documents of sale, con- 
tracts, etc., show a large percentage of crosses in place of signatures, but 
they do that under the Federal government, too, and inability to write 
did not necessarily spell stupidity. 

In 1802 the diocese of New Orleans, to which Missouri then belonged, 
was vacant. Therefore the ecclesiastic affairs were handled from Baltimore, 
and that more circumspectly and more efficiently than before. There was 
good reason for that. From Spanish rule that section had, in 1800, re- 
turned to French dominion; but in 1803 the negotiations between France 
and the young United States were consummated, and the district became 
American, which, among other things, meant a remarkable increase in 
immigration. This immigration was of another stock, both as to nationality 
and religion. Under the Constitution of the United States the policy of 
Roman Catholic monopoly and intolerance could not continue. English, 
Irish, Scotch, and these mostly Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, or 
Episcopalians, and the man who has no nation, only a religion, the Jew, 
made their appearance. The Roman hierarchy now saw others making 
successful efforts at establishing church units and building up and molding | 
religious life, and it got busy. Under the able leadership of Bishop 
Dubourg, a division in territory of dioceses took place, the Missouri clergy 
was increased, strongly organized, and St.Louis became the residence of 
Dubourg, soon seeing a brick cathedral, 40><135 feet, raising its walls, 
decorated, as Paxton’s Directory says, with original paintings by Rubens, 
Raffael, and Veronese. A seminary was established at the Barrens, Perry 
County, in 1818, and meeting- and dwelling-places for the Sisters of 
Charity, Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and the Society of Propagation of 
the Faith were constructed, prominent Protestants, like Colonel Benton, 
aiding with good wishes, good advice, and good money. In 1826 Dubourg 
returned to Europe, and through the appointment of Rosati, a Vincentian 
and a native of Naples, St.Louis became a distinct see. Rosati paid 
circumspect attention to educational work and charity. The Academy of 
the Sacred Heart was erected in Frenchtown, 1827, on ground donated 
by Judge Mullanphy, who donated much property, both houses and lots, 
which enabled the Sisters to build their hospital at the corner of Fourth 
and Spruce streets (now on Grand Ave.). In 1830 the bishop began the 
erection of another cathedral on Walnut St., 13684, between Second 
and Third streets, which was considered a “rare architectural beauty.” 
At its consecration the militia from the barracks attended in full uniform. 

A school was opened in a log cabin at Carondelet, another one at 
Cahokia, Ill., and a female organization, the Sisters of St. Joseph of Lyon, 
was founded in 1836. In 1833 the bishop sent a priest to take spiritual 
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care of the 100 Roman Catholic families that had been reported living in 
a village three hundred miles north— Chicago. The village of St. Louis 
established a free school, but under the management of the Sisters, which 
arrangement remained until the introduction of the general public school 
system. 

: In the mean time great changes had taken place in the Roman Catholic 
membership. While during the first years of government by the United 
States, even up to its admission as a State into the Union, in 1821, the 
population was preponderantly French (four-fifths), by the end of the 
fourth decade up to two-thirds of the people were Americans. There were 
some Catholic Germans, but they had no churches (the first German 
Catholic church, St. Mary of Victor, was organized in 1843). But as the 
western part of the State was being settled, or as the population increased 
in the already settled parts, “missions” were begun. In Ste. Genevieve we 
find the first Roman Catholic “church” in 1730, and in St. Joseph in 1838, 
the first Roman Catholic service was held by a traveling Jesuit. St. Joseph 
was a trading-post, and the services were held in Mr. Robidoux’s log cabin, 
together with Indians, out of which meeting, nine years later, a parish 
of 25 families, Canadian French and Irish, developed. As far west as 
Kansas City — the early data for Western Missouri are wanting — we find 
Father La Croix in 1821, J. Lutz in 1825, Roux in 1833. Roux bought 
a forty-acre plot for $6, of which he let the church have ten acres for $2, 
and established not only a sort of permanence in this way, but, setting aside 
a quatry and a cemetery, procured a steady income for the church in the 
Kansas City region, the St. Francis Regis Church. 


The Social Significance of the Lutherans 
in the Middle West. 


By HEINRICH HERMAN MAURER, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


[We quote this article from Bulletin 4, of the American Society of 
Church History, minutes of the fourth annual literary meeting held at Chi- 
cago, March 30 and 31, 1928. — W.G. P.] 


The paper was a plea for the sociological treatment of church history, 
based on the proposition that we cannot account for the life organization of 
a given group in terms of its after-life plan; that its terms of accommoda- 
tion to the world in a given environment could be accounted for in terms 
of its salvation technique. That technique is normative for its behavior in 
the presence of life’s secular crises as well. Inasmuch as every theology — 
entails a relatively rational principle for a “Be ye separate” and a “Be ye 
united,” the existing integration gradients in the American social organism ~ 
should be related to the integration pattern implied in the Christian Corpus — 
concept as it presents itself to different church-bodies. 

By way of illustration of this proposition it was shown how in the case — 
of the Missouri Synod the logic of creed-sectarianism has dominated the 
process of individuation, of social integration. It thas here arrested for a 
German culture group in America the drift towards Modernism, towards 
Calvinism, revivalism, and modern political Christianity. The Missouri 
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Synod, by defining the situation in America in terms of its theological and 
historical other-worldliness, has kept its Christians unconformed to the rest 
of American Christianity. It has also kept its Germans unassimilated in the 
sense that it has endowed them as American citizens with a set of economic 
and political attitudes of its own. Those attitudes are conditioned in the 
economic field by the values of the Lutheran economic paternalism which 
is dominated by the ideal of adequate maintenance and the sanctions of 
Lutherdom for continuous performance. The traditionalism of an earlier 
social organization of the family farm and the guildshop has a retarding 
influence upon social mobilization and was a stabilizing factor for economic 
yalue formation. Concerning the Lutheran attitude towards political life 
it must be emphasized that while the public power still partakes of a 
charism owing to its alleged institutional divine origin, it has not been 
“tationalized in reference to any corporate social will; public law is refer- 
able neither to any popular sovereignty nor to the gospel law, but rather 
to the Lutheran conception of natural law —hence the reluctance of the 
Lutheran ministry to join the sectarians in bringing the state under the 
| regulative principle of the gospel law. 


List of Concordia Historical Institute Memberships. 
| From September 16 to November 30, 1928. 
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G. A. Schimmel, Strasburg, Ill. 151. Rev. Carl A. Eberhard, Louisville, Ky. 
152. Rev. V. J. Kollmann, Royal, Iowa. 153. Rev. W. E. Heidorn, Blue 
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New York, N.Y. 159. Mr. E. F. Kluck, Jr., Cushing, Okla. 160. Mr. 
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Our Fort Wayne Alma Mater in 1861. 


We are able to show this interesting view of Concordia College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as it appeared at the outbreak of the Civil War, through 
the courtesy of Maroon and White, the bulletin published by our students 
at that institution. 

‘The following description is given by Maroon and White: — 

One building, as the picture shows, comprised the entire college. In 
that building lived Professors Schick and Lange with the families; in the 
eastern wing of the building, Director Saxer and his family; in the center, 


the students, about 70 or 80 in number, slept, studied, and attended classes. 
The central portion and the eastern wing were erected later. There was 
an addition built on the west end toward the north, which contained the 
dining-room of the college and the living-quarters of the steward. The 
Waschsaal, well known to every alumnus, was situated on the east side 
of the kitchen (not shown in our picture). 


Renewals. 


Thus far our members, as a whole, have been very prompt in renewing 
their memberships. May we respectfully request the few delinquents to 
favor us with their renewals at an early date? 

W.G., Potack, Secretary. 
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